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PREFACE 


In the summer of 1987, a small group of people from the 
Florin JACL met at Mary and Al Tsukamoto's home to plan a new 
project for the organization. Because of the unique history 
of Florin, we felt that there were special stories that 
needed to be preserved. The town of Florin, California was 
once a thriving farming community with a large Japanese 
American population. The World War II internment of persons 
of Japanese ancestry living on the west coast, devastated the 
town and it never recovered. Today there is no town of 
Florin; it has been merged into the larger county of 
Sacramento. Many Japanese Americans who reside throughout 
the United States, however, have their origins from Florin, 
or have relatives and friends who once had ties to this 
community. The town may no longer exist, but the Spirit.of 
the community continues to survive in people's hearts and 
memories. 


Several hours have been devoted to interviewing former 
Florin residents. The focus of the interviews was on the 
forced internment and life in the relocation camps, but our 
questions touched on other issues. We asked about their 
immigration to the United States from Japan, pre-war 
experiences, resettlement after the war and personal 
philosophies. We also wanted to record the stories of the 
people left behind. They were friends and neighbors who 
watched in anguish as the trains transported the community 
away. 


We have conducted these interviews with feelings of 
urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from this 
historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted 
with the people who were there. Many of these historians are 
in their 70's, 80's and 90's. We are grateful that they were 
willing to share their experiences and to answer our 
questions with openness and thoughtfulness. 


We owe special thanks to James F. Carlson, former 
Assistant Dean of American River College and to Jackie 
Reinier, former Director of the Oral History Program at 
California State University in Sacramento. Without their 
enthusiasm, encouragement and expertise, we never could have 
produced this collection of oral histories. We also wish to 
acknowledge the project members, volunteers, the Florin JACL 
which contributed financial support, Sumitomo Bank for their 
corporate donation, and the Taisho Young Mens Association 
which contributed some of their assets as they dissolved 
their corporation on December 31, 1991. 
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Interviewer 


INTERVIEW HISTORY 


Ichiro Nakashima, retired from a publishing work in Mountain 
View, California in 1984. He was 12 years as a pressman and 
21 years as a graphic designer. Did editorial work on a 
church paper from 1950 to about 1955 and from 1989 to the 
present. 


Both interviews on April 29 and May 3, 1993 were at the resi- 
dence of George and Masaye Miyao. 

6717 Flamingo Way 

Sacramento, California 95828 


Transcribing and Translation 


The transcribing was done by the interviewer. The interview 
was done mostly in English and partly in Japanese. The Jap- 
anese was translated into English by the interviewer. There 
are portions on the cassettes that did not come distinctly 
clear when transcribed. In parts of May 3, Masaye, wife of 
George Miyao, entered in the discussion to give information. 


Editing 


Ichiro Nakashima did the editing. There were parts in his 
remarks, George felt that they should not be placed in the 
book. They are marked [Deleted.] This project was finished 
February 1, 1994. — oi : E 


Photography 


Photographs were provided by the Miyaos. Photos taken by the 
interviewer were also used. Dan Inouye reproduced the photos. 


Tapes and Interview Records 


The tapes of the interview and the bound transcript will be 
kept by the Florin Japanese American Citizen League and the 
University Archives at The Library, California State Univer- 
sity, Sacramento, 6000 J Street, Sacramento, California, 
95819. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


George was the firstborn son to Tokumatsu and Yae Miyao in 1911 on 
the Jackson Ranch in East Florin, California. After three years, 
the family moved to the Robinson Ranch on Perkin and Florin Roads. 
They leased a 50 acre vineyard. From 1911 to 1920, the couple had 
four sons besides George: Martin, Herbert, Walter and Jesses. Dur- 
ing the World War I, the grapes brought the Miyaos great profit 
which enticed them to return to Japan. But their stay in Hiroshi- 
ma-ken was short-lived for their life style had changed in America. 
The family resettled in Florin. Yae gave birth to three daughters: 
Maxine, Helen, and Irene. 


Tokumatsu was the third son of Ryonosuke and Kinu Shimada in Furu- 


ichi-shi, in Hiroshima-ken, Japan in 1880. His father--a vassal 
to Lord Asano--was known as Shimada but the following generations 
took their surname as Miyao. In 1885 and on, Hiroshima and Yama- 


guchi prefectures had a heavy summer rain and various pests which 
resulte“in severe unemployment. Along with the Meiji restoration, 
many joined the immigration to gain sources of income. This immi- 
gration was known as the "dekasegi." They sought for immediate 
fortune elsewhere and return to their homeland. Seventeen-year- 
old Tokumatsu met his oldest brother in Hawaii and worked on the 
sugar cane field for two years. When he was nineteen he came to 
the mainland of America and labored on farms picking fruits in the 
Sacramento county. 


After eight years in the United States, Tokumatsu wrote a letter 
to his father requesting for a suitable girl as his wife. He went 
to Japan and married Yae Inouye, 17, of Hiroshima. The couple came 


to. PIOrin, Until 1929, he worked as a migrant laborer and Yae 
served in a basket factory. In 1929, they purchased a land and 
established their home and produced grapes and strawberries. As 


parents, they felt that education and religion were vital for their 
children. They expressed "Makerunayo, ganbareyo," [Don't give up, 
hold on]. Their offsprings attained the goals. The parents lived 
in Florin for 49 years. Tokumatsu passed away at 76, and Yae was 
82 years old. 


George was born in Florin, January 4, 1912. He married Masaye 
Shishido who was born in Hawaii January 1, 1917. Their wedding was 
on July 5, 1936 in Florin. When he was old enough, he managed the 
farm and his education was terminated during his first year at Elk 
Grove High School. He finished Florin grammar school [elementary]. 
Much of his life was on the farm and in 1952 his ranch was sold for 


there was little income from it. From that time he worked as a 
gardener. He was a member of the Gardeners Association and served 
as its treasurer perhaps in the 1960s. The Miyaos are members of 


the Florin Buddhist Church and George was its president, treasurer, 
and advisor. In 1974 or 1975 he was a member of the Northern Cali- 


si 


fornia Buddhist Council and was its president. When the Florin 
Japanese American Citizens League was initiated, George served as 
president and also in other offices. 


The full name of each sibling are in order of their births: Martin 
Satomi Miyao, Herbert Tokuo Miyao, Walter Haruo Miyao, and Jesse 
Mio Miyao. The daughters are: Maxine Norie Yamamoto, Helene Chi- 
sato Iyoka, and Irene Kazuko Shishido. 


George and Masaye had two sons and one daughter. The oldest son 
is George, Jr., 56, who is near retirement from his work at McClel- 
lan Air Force Base. He is an electric technician. The second son 
is Gary. He was four and George Jr. was five or six when they came 
from Chicago to Florin. The two sons went to the evacuation camp. 
The third child, Beverly, was born after the family settled in Flo- 
rin. During World War II, the Executive Order from the U.S. gov- 
ernment demanded the Japanese evacuate from the western states. 
The people hurriedly gathered personal belongings to take to the 
relocation camps. George was making a crate for the family's bag- 
gage, when something flew into one of his eyes and caused perma- 
nent blindness. This incident will appear in the interview. 


When George traveled to and from Chicago and Arkansas, he noticed 
the discrmination between the Blacks and the Whites. This was 
before Civil Rights became a reality. The Black people sat in the 
back of the bus or train. At the depot's waiting room there were 
separate doors for each color. In the restaurant, the Blacks ate 
in the kitchen. Sometimes the Japanese were treated similarly as 
the Negroes. George said in this interview, "I just stay away from 
a problem. My answer arguing about it I just stay away from it.” 


The family stayed in camp when George worked for the defense fac- 
tory in Chicago. He explained that he could not afford their ex- 
pense. One was paid $16 a month working in the camp kitchen, but 
in case of illness the camp covered expenses. 


In closing this section, George talked about a visit with a neigh- 
bor. "Just recently, a neighbor's lady died, her mother came from 
Japan." Ichiro asked, "Nihonjin?" "Kokujin. Nihonjin wife. Both 
came from Japan. So we talk to each other. He said to me, ‘Anta 
ittsu Nihon kara korareta?' [When did you come from Japan? i? tTehi~ 
ro asked, "Where you able to answer?" George, said, “I answered, 
'r'm a American make.'" 


Ichiro Nakashima 
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April 29, 1993] 


My name is George Miyao. I was born in Florin area, 


January 4, 1914. 


Would you give us your parents" name? 


My father was Tokumatsu Miyao and my mother's name was 


Yae Miyao. 


What about your siblings, I mean your brothers and sis- 


ters? 

I have five brothers and three sisters. 

Give their names. 

Today there are three brothers. 

Give us all the names. 

Number one and I am George. Number two is Martin 
Satomi, number three is Herbert Tokuo, number four 
Walter Haruo, and number five is Jesse Miyao. And 
then the three sisters behind that. Maxine Norie. 
And you want their maiden name or their married 
name? 

Well, you could give us both. 

Maxine Norie Miyao Yamamoto. Next sister is Helene 
Chisato Miyao Iyoka. My last sister is Irene Kazuko 


Miyao Shishido. That's it. 


Thank you. What about your education. 


IYAO: My education is very primary. Grammar school and one 
year of high school. 

NAKASHIMA: One year of high school and this was here? 

MIYAO: Yeah, Florin grammar school and Elk Grove high school 
in one year. 

NAKASHIMA: And what about all the work that you did? 

MIYAO: Most of the time was farming, up until '52. Duration 
of the war we came back until '52. 

NAKASHIMA: In your farming, what did you grow? Vegetables or 
strawberries? 

MIYAO: No, grape and strawberry. Right here where you are 
sitting was our ranch, the whole corner. The whole 
fifty-acre right here. 

NAKASHIMA: And then, so you did not have any business. 

MIYAO: No, no. Just farming. Then in 1952 I sold the ranch 
because there was not much income. From then on, I've 
been maintenance gardener. 

NAKASHIMA: Where did you do the gardening? 

MIYAO: Sacramento area. 

NAKASHIMA: This area, what about the Japanese families? Were 
there many Japanese? 

MIYAO: Not too many. The west of the railroad track, but 
mainly from Palmry Road to east what they called it 
the Japanese farming area. 


NAKASHIMA: Did you know the Uyeyamas? 


MIYAO: Yeah. The Uyeyamas, the Okinawa people. 
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Yes, we know them. 

I know them. I think somebody still lives there. 
Yeah, the mother, and.... 

I know they live near the traction line. By Woody 
Ishikawa. Right behind them. 

What was here, around here. You had your farm, but 
were there non-Japanese people? 

Yeah, mostly non-Japanese people. 

Were they residential? Or farming? 

Mostly vacant land. This was pasture for cow. I 
bought it and we lived on the ground for investment 
purpose, then we started strawberry and grape, some- 
time in 1927 or "28. 

Before the depression. 

Yeah, northern depression, we don't have much money 
anyway. So no difference this depression. 

What did you do with your produce? Did you ship Lt. 
out? 

Ship it out through the Grape Growers Assoociation. 
The strawberry was with the Strawberry Northern Ca- 
lifornia Farm Association. 

What kind of grapes did you grow? 

Tokay grape what they call the flame tokey. 

Was that for eating or for wine? 


No, no. They were for table grape. 


You were busy. Was there a Buddhist church then, or 


were you busy with that? 


MIYAO: Yeah, I was busy with all the way round. 

NAKASHIMA: Did you live in Elk Grove too? 

MIYAO: Did I ,live? 

NAKASHIMA: You wrote in here about Elk Grove. 

MIYAO: Elk Grove high school. I didn't live there. 

NAKASHIMA: There was no high school here. 

MIYAO: There was no high school. 

NAKASHIMA: Were you living here just before the war? In eh ae 

MIYAO: Yeah, right here. 

NAKASHIMA: And you didn't have this house then. 

MIYAO: No, the developer started to build it in the late 
"508. 

NAKASHIMA: All these houses too. 

MIYAO: Yeah, all way around here. Sometime in ‘53 or 54. 

NAKASHIMA: Before the war, did you know anything about the 
war? 

MIYAO: Did I know? 

NAKASHIMA: Did you hear it over the radio? 

MIYAO: On the same day, I heard it on the car radio. 

NAKASHIMA: What did you do? 

MIYAO: What did I do when the news came in? What can I do? 
Nothing. Just listen, that's all. That's all I can 
do. I can't do anything else. 

NAKASHIMA: Did the Japanese people get together and talk about 
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Around here, we're the only one. 


You're the only one...the only Japanese? 
The rest of them are a mile or two away. 
You didn't talk to each other on the phone? 
We didn't have a telephone. Nothing like that. 
When you lived here, 
Electricity? 

Yeah, electricity. 
But no telephone? 
No telephone. 

Just like us. 

Very simple stuff. 
So, were there any official notice given 
war broke out.. 
anything like that? 
Official from whom? 
From the government. 
not to me. 


Not to me, But through the JACL. 


I see. Do you remember the officers in the JACL? 
At that time? 

Yeah. 

I remember the 


Well, I don't know the officers. 


members. Some have deceased, and few of them are 


still here. Couple, 


the east. 


There were some Japanese talking to each other about 


what did you have in your home? 


you when the 


.what you had to do about evacuating or 


two or three of them are out in 
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6 
the war, but you didn't have very much to discuss, did 
you? Was the whole family with you? 


Yeah, father and mother, and everybody. 


When did they come to this America? Was it in 1900s? 


They came here in 1890. Not here but in Hawaii. Then 
they jumped over here later on. 

They bought this place here? 

No, he don't buy. 

The Isseis couldn't buy. 
No, the Isseis can't buy it. 

So when the war broke out, your father (not clear) got 
everybody ready to go? 

Go where? 
To evacuate, to go to the assembly. 


We just follow the government order. 


So, somebody came over here? 
No. 
Official? 


No. JACL tell us what to do so we just follow the 
order. 

What did you do with all of the property here? Did 
you leave [cut off]. 

Why the custodian of that time for us, not all the 
[not clear] us and all the Fruit Growing As- 


Japanese, 


sociation they take care duration of the war. 


They were the hakujins [white people]? 
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Yeah, whoever there is they take care. 

When you came back you had the papers already to.... 
No, need to. It said the duration of the evacuation. 
When I came back, they had to get out of here. No 
paper, nothing. It was for the war. It said for the 
evacuation. 

Did they live in the house? 

I don't know where they lived in. They made their 
money out of the ranch. 

You mean they were renting it or leasing it? 

The Fruit Grower says they cared of that. I don't get 
nothing. 

When you got back, they just left? And you took over 
the farm. 

Then I got back and I took over. 

What did you grow--the tokays? 

Tokays and table grapes. But very unfortunate be- 
cause of president is pretty bad for us from the 
caucasian. The day I come home here the next day 

the Selective Service officer in Sacramento, saw 

me working here, I from Salt Lake--Ogden, Utah-- 

I got to get out of here. I don't know what's 

right but I can't come back. 1940 or no, 1945 

I think, January, Western Defense okayed for us 


to come back to the west coast. They cleared that. 


So, I was in Chicago working in a defense factory. 
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I wrote to Western Defense with my picture and 
fingerprint and everything else in there. They 

send me a clear course to come back. I don't know 
why. He did that and put me in the...so many days 
to, I got to report to the military. Then I went 

to report to San Francisco YMCA. Stay there over 
night, and then so many days I went to Camp Beale 

in Marysville. Before that what can I do? I went 
to a lawyer, but he couldn't do anything. So, I 
took a train ride to Colotado with a ticket. I ask- 
ed my father to come home because I had to leave here. 


I left my wife and two children. 


In Chicago? 

No, no. Was here as same time as I did. So my friend 
prayed and left there for four, five days, I went to 
Denver. Then I take another train to Granada Camp, 
Colorado. Then make an arrangement I came home. Then 
in the meantime, until I report to military, sometime 
in, I forgot all’ about it. I had to report to Camp 
Beale. 

Where is that? 

Camp in Marysville. 

Marysville. There's an army camp there? 

Yeah. What do you do with a family? So, I asked 


father to come home. They must come home. But no one 


to take care. In the meantime, I don't have a truck 
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for all trucks were stolen. Tractors were all broken 
down. From January to the day I leave, I tried to fix 
the best I can. The scavengers of the parts are in 
Sacramento area, I can't buy the parts so the best I 


can. Then everything I can fix it, I left to the army 


in Camp Beale for the military service. They didn't 
know what to do with me there. I'm not a regular 
army. I'ma 4-F, I'ma blind, you know. 

Oh, you're a blind? 

Yeah, one eye. And I have sinus problem too. They 
tell us why they know what kind of physical condi- 
tion is, yet, they don't want me to stay here. As 

I said before, duration of the evacuation, if I come 
back, they have to move out whoever running the ranch 
do both end. If I'm not here, they could still be 
doing. 

So they wanted you to... 

They wanted me to stay here. Because the fellow 


who works for the Selective Service office is the 
fellow of the office in downtown, 17th and K Street, 
is the secretary office of the Oldsmobile company, 
upstairs office. The guy who works for the Olds 

in the Elk Grove, the worker start operating here. 
So he wanted me to stay here. But at Camp Beale, 


I was in non-com office group, I'm not a non-com- 


missioned. I'm a nothing. They strip me. They 


didn't know what to do. They sent me to Camp 
Ellis. Way out there. When I came back from Chi- 
cago, Camp Ellis didn't know what to do with my 
classification. So they sent me to Fort Sheridan. 
They didn't know what to do with me either. I'm 
not classified as a soldier. At that time, the V- 
E Day on Fort Sheridan I got a regular uniform 


just like so many else parade the whole Fort Sheri- 


dan with regular army. I don't know to follow the 
one-two-three, one-two-three. I was just a green- 
horn. Everyone was a regular greenhorn! They 


didn't know what to do with me there either. So 
every place I go, about 10, 10-20, 15 days or maybe 
3 weeks they sent me to another camp. Finally, end 
up in Camp Robertson, Arkansas. I ‘got tired of 
being pushed so I got go ing down to the dispensa- 
ry. I got nose bad and sinus bad, nose bad, sinus 
bad, I keep on going every two-three days. Finally, 
they know what kind of condition I am, not only si- 


nus and eye condition, but they know what why I am. 


But they can't do anything because of follow certain 


service. So they tried to kind of harmonize them- 
selves, but finally, Red Cross called me at Camp 


Robertson, Arkansas. They're smart too, you know, 


if I go 91 days on my GI-bill right. They kick 
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11 
me out the day before. 
You won't get it? 
I won't get it. So, I got a leaky raincoat and GI 
shoes. That's all I got. Except a [not clear] of 
sustentation bag. Well, I think a little token of 
appreciation, and a few dollar in my pocket. That's 
alr 2 oot, 
Chased you all around the country. 
60 or 70 days they push me all around the country. 
In that group, there were thirteen different nation- 
ality in my group. That train that leave Camp Beale 
in east. Chinese, Black people, Mexican, all kind of 
certain different nationality. 
Certain groups? 
All United States citizens except Chinese. 
They weren't a [not clear]. 
But, well, finally, the Red Cross what you do if we 
send you home? What do you except me to do? I was 
running a farm they pull me out of here. In the mean- 
time, when I'm not around, a friend of mine who came 
from camp visiting, not my place. But they finally, 
my mother and my wife catched three or four boys whom 
I know, finished plowing 38-acre when I'm not around. 
They finished for me. Whom we had to pay extra money 


for them to stay here. But we did that. However, you 


know I've whatever else evacuee don't have money four 
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12 
and a half year. 
Does it on the camp? 
Yeah. But fortunately, I was belonging to the Florin 
Fruit Growers Association. I didn't ask for a loan 
because I didn't want to get a loan and get tied up. 
But I have a few dollar in non-coop association. So I 
got a few dollar dividend coming back to me. So we 
used that. We didn't ask for a loan. 
What did you ask for a dividend for? What did you use 
the dividend for? 
For the grape we shipped before the war. I was the 
member of the association. 
I see. The money was still there? 
Yeah. They can't take away from us because they don't 
belong to anybody else except the member. We pay a 
due on the association. Not exactly a due, but a 
percentage of the discount, see? Take out a three 
percent or five percent out on each. They sell so 
they bottom up on the end of the year. 
So, you used up that money? 
Yeah. I don't have much money left, that's all I got. 
Plus when I worked in Chicago defense factory they 
told me to buy a war bonds. So, it look so bad for 
us. So, save that. Then the day I came home, Janu- 


ary, I don't know, 28th or 29th, I came home. It was 


a rainy [not clear]. 
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Was this 1947, did you say? 
"45. Yeah [not clear]. 
"45 the war was over. 
'45. ‘'45 January 28th or 29th something like this. 
Before the war was over [not clear]. 
Yeah, before Japan was over. German was already over. 
The train from Colorado go through New Mexico and then 
detach up to Barstow. One goes to south and one goes 
to north. The one goes to south the engine pulled the 
south [not clear], the passenger. The one go to 
north, we got left over for couple hours, to other 
train to pull us to north. Well, that time I was 
there around sometime before noon or 11, 11:30 or 
something like that. No diner. My four and five year 
boys, two of them, hungry. And our bar stool on the 
side ring, I see a railroad station...oh, about three 
or four block away. So, I went over there...and 
bought a sandwich for the kids...and I had to eat too. 
In the meantime, a boy friend took the sitting one 
train chair, they got put out and standing in the 
aisle because a caucasian took over. Making them 
stand. But there's a some hakujin (caucasian) lady 
gave my son on one side and my wife on the other side 
on the armrest for couple hours. In the meantime, all 


night the train run to came back to Sacramento, Forin 


through to Sacramento at 7:30 in the morning and I 
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can get off over there if I want to. I could get off 
but there is nothing for me to do. No car. I don't 
know the condition is. So I went to Sacramento, get 
off over there. And from SP depot to Japanese town on 
Fourth and M Streets there should be some hotel so, 
but, mainly you know when you during the war nothing 
but Black people. Nothing good about those people, 
because they're playing rough with bottle all over 
you, and yelling and everything else. They're not 
bothering us but still no good. So, I walked from 
Fourth to Third Street, the Union Station asked I be- 
lieve. I asked for a telephone. You know an amazing 
thing, it made me an apple in a bush of basket doesn't 
mean the whole basket is bad, you know. This Union 
Station, two boys, I didn't ask for anything, he ex- 
tended a hand from me. "Welcome back." he said. He 
didn't know who I am. "Welcome back." So I could 
say, "Thank you very much.” What can I say. I said, 
"Why?" “Well, you know, the Black people they're al- 
right, but they don't have etiquette, they [not clear] 
you all over the town." Those people don't like it, 
the station attendants. I think he was the one of 
probably soldier boy was day of absent, not day of ab- 
sent, on leave of something take couple week of work 


or something, I guess, I'm not sure. Young man some- 


thing in mid-twenty. Now he extended his hand for me, 
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"Welcome back." 
That was a good feeling. 
Oh, make you [not clear]. I had no words to express my 
feeling. First time it happen like that. But I asked 
for the telephone. He said, "Yeah, go ahead." Then I 
call a taxi. Then I asked the taxi about would you 
take me to the seven-mile house in Florin. "Sure, 
I'll take you back." I come drive over here, oh, the 
round yard was weeds and water over. It's still my 
house. So, I left the getting old house and it had to 
be cleaned up for we had to sleep that night the day 
we came home. But the...I don't know what time it 
was, 12 or 12:30 something like that, the bus, Grey- 
hound bus, gonna run from south to north. I know what 
time, so, I picked up I went to the walk of half-mile 
to catch bus to Sacramento to buy a car. So I flagged 
the Greyhound bus and it stopped for me. And I asked 
the driver, "Stop me at 13th and L Streets." 
Where does the bus stop...at Stockton Boulevard? 
Stockton Boulevard. There was no freeway then, see. 
I know the what time the Greyhound bus run both way. 
I that because I used to live here. So I flagged the 
bus and he stopped for me. And I asked the driver to 
[not clear] downtown in L Street, the bus, from Stock- 


ton Blvd. to L Street up to the Greyhound depot. Be- 


fore goin’ there, I asked the driver to stop me at 
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13th and L Streets. The reason for that, the Capitol 
Chevrolet was right on K Street. I had a [not clear] 
I don't know, 5-600 in money in my pocket to buy a 
car. So I went to Chevrolet and asked for it. He 
won't sell me a good car so I had no trade-in. 

A credit? 

He said he could do one old one, one still good, a 
Chevrolet, 4-door sedan. Nice and clean, run good. 
Te 4% don't tun cood; =" Lic sient At Taceuld tuys 
parts. So I stayed there half an hour and I buy a 
Chevrolet. And I don't know I forgot the weather, and 
I got the gas and wrench car [not clear] on the same 
day, I forgot. But, later on I got the car but soon 
as I paid the car. [Sentences, not clear.] On the 
way home, I stopped at the grocery store and try to 
buy baloney meat for sandwich meat for bread for my 
kid to eat that evening. Not only kid, but I got to 
eat too. But before I left the camp, I know what's 
going to happen to us if we didn't forget for that. 
So first thing first, I bought, I don't know but how 
many candle lights, I guess, and pots and pans to car- 
ry too many things in suitcase. So two-quart pot, 
pan, sauce pan, and a 3 or 4 pie pan, and small cups. 
And the best thing I could do and a little salt. If 


you have salt you could do almost anything cook. Na- 


turally you got to have matches. 
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This is to take where? Where you going to take all 
this? 
What's that? 
What you just gathered...fry pans and salt. 
Brought them home from camp. 
Oh, from the camp. 
Yeah. Because the day you came home, how you can 
cook? How you can eat? Rice here. Sure, eat the 
rice, but the electricity don't connect me until your 
schedule. So, that's why I brought the candle home 
for next three-four days. In next meantime, I call 
electricity to connect the wire for water pump, ig- 
nition pump so I can have water. Then the electri- 
tion put the wire--it's already connected--but, dis- 
connected for the meter because nobody live here. 
Then everything else eat. Then as I said, next day I 
got the bad problem start. Mental problem and physi 
cal problem. But, well, like I said, after about 
three months, I came home after couple days before Me- 
morial Day, from then on I start to take over. It's a 
rough but somehow I manage. It wasn't happy. But, 
well, I don't know when, I forgot when, on the way 
from Sacramento, I stopped over the Oak Park area, a 
butcher shop, the very next day I come home, I went to 


a wrecking yard and bought a kerosene stove. Every- 


thing broken over here. Nothing works. So, I bought 
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the secondhand kerosene stove. 
Did the kerosene fit? 
Yeah, I bought a gallon kerosene he had in. But the 
stove is no good unless you have a food. So on the 
way from town, I asked the butcher shop to give me a 
little hamburger steak. I had a ration, a meat ra- 
tion, he had a trayful but he won't sell to me. 
He won't? 
No. "This already sold for somebody else so I cannot 
sell to you." "Okay, you don't want to sell, you 
don't want to." So I went couple mile more, then a 
Chinese store on Stockton Blvd., I didn't know it was 
a Chinese store, but I stopped there anyway. It was a 
Chinese store. He said, "Sure, don't worry we sell 
you anything you want, providing coupon ration book 
like that." From then on, until everything organized 
and settled down, in the meantime, one people come 
home and two people come home in a wake of ten day 
time, you know. Ina little time. They won't come 
home until around April or May, around there start 
coming home a little bit...scattered all over. But 
because they're scared. 
Was that in 1946? 
Ais 


The war was still going on?...still going on? 


Well, I was in a very fortunate then, but some on 
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Bradshaw Road, I don't know, about three or four fami- 
lies come home, not all the whole families, investi- 
gate to come home. And somehow, the caucasian rental 
people on that particular house the Nihonjin come home 
so they went back and burned the house down. 
Their house? 
Yeah, the Nihonjin house burned down. The people that 
lived there before. They burned the house down com- 
pletely. We didn't have that because who managed 
here. So we were very fortunate. And then on another 
occasion, one this was not another foreign, this was 
across the county, a guy home and he got dynamited out 
of the house. 
Is that right? 
So, he wasn't in. I don't know if he was there but 
they dynamited the house. Things like that happen- 
ed. We didn't have too much property except one af- 
ternoon I was standing on the across the highway, 
across the Florin Road, a Filipino stopped front of 
the gate and looking through our way, two of them. I 
was standing looking at them too. I won't move until 
they move. If I moved away they think I'm scared. 
So, I didn't move. Finally few minutes they moved 
away. 


They looked like they wanted to do something to you? 


They didn't do anything but they intend to try to do, 
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I guess. But I didn't move, so, I keep still stand 
ing, and see what's going to happen. Before I run, 
they could come in. I didn't move. 


[Session: May 3, 1993] 


NAKASHIMA: Today is May 3, 1993 at the residence of George Mi- 
yao. Okusan no onamae wa nandeshitaka? [What is 
your name? George's wife's name. ] 

M. MIYAO: [From hereon, Masae's name will be designated as M. 
Miyao.] Namae? [Name?] Masae. 

NAKASHIMA: Masae-san. 

MIYAO: We got a lot of job of mobile, tire whatever it is, 
always come Nihonjin [Japanese] place first because 
they stick around. Finally the Nihonjin has to give 
up and buy something. The Hakujin [white people] 


don't buy that they don't have enough remaining money 


saved. That's why, you know, we came home empty hand- 
ed but we didn't borrow from the government. Not a 
damn thing. Not a nickel. 


NAKASHIMA: I guesslot of Japanese don't go for social welfare. 
MIYAO: No. They got to have a pride. 

NAKASHIMA: They have too much pride. 

MIYAO: They have a pride. Even if they eat dirt, they're 


going to do that. 


NAKASHIMA: Could you give us a little bit about your relocation 
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from Marysville [not clear] tell us around [not clear] 
you had three camps. 

Yeah. 

Could you tell us what [not clear]. 

I wrote that in the note but, yeah. [On separate 
paper. ] 

I didn't get a chance [not clear]. 

Well, anyway, I'm going to say, anyway. First thing 
first. Marysville, first we stayed there. Why we 
moved out, you know that a "No, no." "No, yes" group 
move off. "No, no" stay there, that's why we got 
separated from them. 

You made pledges to them [not clear]? 

Yeah, yeah, yeah. "No, no™ stay over to Tule Lake and 
the rest of them you pick your own certain outside of 
your camp where ever you want to go. So we end up on 
Jerome far east. 

Arkansas? 

Arkansas. While later on but two of them that place, 
the place the people relocate to eastern area. So the 
camp got smaller and smaller. So they close the camp. 


Then the rest of the camp moved to the Rohwer. Yeah. 


They assembled over there. In the meantime, some peo- 
ple moved out to other camp. So we moved out to Colo- 
rado...Amache. 


How long did you stay in Rohwer? 
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I mean we stay in Jerome by a year or so. Not too 


long. Until they closed. And then we moved to Colo- 


rado sometime in '43, late '43 or '44. In then all 


those camp time, I was out side in and out, in and out 


camp working for defense in Chicago area. Then like I 


say over there I heard that as a general of '45, some- 


time of January '45, west coast will defense will re- 


lease the Japanese of camp to the west coast. So, I 


west coast defense on a [not clear] 


apply a defense, 


and I got a pass to go home. That's in "45. 


That the...when you went to Utah where was a.... 
A Colorado. 
Colorado. Was that a camp? 


Yeah, Amache, Colorado. Amache Camp. 
Amache Camp. 

You didn't work there very long. 

No. She was there but a year or so. But.... 
They decided to come. 

They kept moving so don't stay too long. 
When did you get married? When did you get married? 
1936. 
"36. Seventy years ago. 
Right here in Florin? 
Yeah, right here. 

Why did you go to Chicago? 


Huh? 
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Why did you go to Chicago? 
Why I go to Chicago? 
Why did you go to Chicago? 
Everybody go someplace 


Why I go some place else? 


else. They work. They work for nothing and they go 


for work. 

What did you do over there? 
Defense factory. 

That's in 1945. 


Yeah. Upon till then, one way or another all come up 


to defense for government job. Only time I know work 


for government job is in a mechanic in Chicago's rapid 
But still, it come up to 


transit, there's a mechanic. 


a defense because of a people shortage, I mean labor 


shortage. 


Was that rapid transit bus or bus and train? The 


rapid transit. 
In Chicago? That was a taxi. 
Oh, taxi, 


Yeah, there are 300 taxis. You've got fix ‘em every- 


one of them every day. 
You were repairing? 

Huh? 

Were you repairing taxi? Were you a mechanic? 

From camp to Chicago work for the [not clear] it's a 


Chicago. It‘s a mechanic. I 


rapid transit company, 
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want to make me better myself because otherwise I 
don't have money to come home. 
How long where you there till you came home? What 
year did you come to Florin from Chicago? 
Huh? 
What year did you come here? 
Eh, to Chicago? 
To Florin. 
[Come from the camp. ] 


Florin, da kyampu kara kaeta. 


From Chicago to come home? 1945 the last time I left 
there. 

So you [not clear]. 

Come home here. 

So you didn't work very long. 


No. Because the camp life was only three and a half 


year. 
You went to Chicago, you weren't there very long. 

No, maybe two--couple years--but a short time because 
of in-and-out, in-and-out. 


you were working for 


Yeah, I see. When you came here, 


the [not clear]. When you got married, how did you 
come over here? How did you get to know each other? 
Oh, someone [not clear]. 

Baishaku [marital go-between] [not clear] in-between. 
Go-between. 


I don't know. 
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You came from Japan as a picture bride? No picture 
bride? 
Family's a do yutara [how to say it], Tanigawa-san, my 
father [not clear]. 
We say we had a friend who went to Japan. Well, when 
he went to Japan, it inaka [country], you know. Then 
he met her father, they used to be friends years ago. 
"Well, I have a daughter a certain age if there was a 
place to send to I like to send to a country away from 
Japan.” Because he was in Hawaii for a long time. So 


he know the outside country than the Japan. So, the 


man said, "Okay, I come home, come back to California 
and. .telh him about it.” “Bo. ce. 

Japan war o shita kara China to. [had war with Chi- 
na. |] 


Oh, oh. Sore wa '34? [That was in '34?] 

Ummm. 

Well, woman's good as another woman, so.... 
Hiroshima-ken desu ka? [Was that in Hiroshima pre- 
fecture? ] 

Hai. [Yes. ] 

Very interesting. Well, what about your family...the 
children you had. Did they go to public school? Or 
did they finish college too? 


Yes. 


Yeah. 
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NAKASHIMA: You had three? 

M. MIYAO: Three. Two sons and one girl. 

NAKASHIMA: Two sons and one girl. So, they all went to college. 
State college? 

M. MIYAO: Sacramento. 

MIYAO: Our oldest one is 56. Today he's 56. But he works 
for McClellan. He's almost retired. [Born in 1937.] 

M. MIYAO: Retired. 

NAKASHIMA: What did he work for? 

MIYAO: Huh? 

NAKASHIMA: What did he work for? 

M. MIYAO: McClellan. 

MIYAO: McClellan. Classified area because he don't not sup- 
posed to reveal the works. 

NAKASHIMA: I see. Classified? That's a government work? 

MIYAO: Yeah. McClellan. 

NAKASHIMA: Oh, I thought that was Navy. 

MIYAO: Air Force. 

NAKASHIMA: He was the eldest son? 

MIYAO: Yeah. [Intermission.] Blue area [not clear] the blue 
one. He works over there. 

M. MIYAO: He said to go on. 

NAKASHIMA: Is his name George too? 

MIYAO: Yeah. He's junior. 


M. MIYAO: A daughter. [Beverly Hiroko. ] 


NAKASHIMA: Second one is Gary. 
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They had a nice position. 
They were in the health [not clear] school or govern- 
ment job, huh? 
Yeah. 
Gary. 
Gary's number two. This number one and this number 
three. 


George's number one. 


One. 

Gary's number two. 

Yeah. [Intermission. ] 

George Jr. was service in submarine for four years. 
George? 

He was a electric technician. 

Is that right? 

So he come back electrician and Aerojet but the Aero- 
jet decreased the news. So he come out to the Signal 
Depot. The Signal Depot is decreased in personnel so 
I mean the world get smaller so decreased. So he got 
transfered to McClellan. He didn't transfer, they 
keep transfering him. He's an exGI, see? 

If the place get's closed up, we don't know what's 
going to happen. It might get closed up. 


Yeah. But he's going [not clear]. 


He's not to worry. Three more years [not clear] 
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three. Close not now for close up. Take three years 
he said. But then he retire. 

He could retire. 

He could retire long time ago. But he extended be- 
cause of the race [not clear] of the home [not clear] 
ranch. 

He's got a doctor? So, he's got a doctor [not clear] 
director of submarine [not clear]. So he's a junior. 
He's 55. 

55 to yuwanyo. [Won't say he's 55.] 

55, 56 ya marry shitan desho. [married. ] 

Yeah. 

Did he live in this [not clear]? 

He born around here, this neighborhood. 

In this area. 

Only one born is Beverly...born after we came back 
from the camp. 

I guess I have their business. I guess they're all 
pretty well...[not clear]...all Japanese. 

They're all Japanese. 

The two grandchildren graduate state college. 

They graduate state college? 

One in UCLA. Yeah. Second boy's two children. One's 
in UCLA, one's in electronic [not clear]. Nan yukane, 


Diane. [Won't say. ] 


Gakko no? [The school?] 
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Diane? 
Huh? 
Diane. 
She's graduate from Sacramento State, okay? Course, 
it's electronic missile...missile field. She majored 
in electronics 
Is that right? She work at NASA? 
Huh? 
NASA. You know. 
No, no. This a missile, in a missile field. So, she 
go to Montana right now. 
Great Fall, Montana. 
She doesn't flying, she does control the missile like 
that. 


She's got the brain. 


Yeah. 
She's under, under something. The secret, secret. 
She's a number two old daughter. Judie's daughter- 


in-law was an assistant manager of J. C. Penney at 
Grass Valley till 1993. 

At Grass Valley. 

You got to start some place, so she took a job over 
there. And Beverly's husband, Ernie, is a J. C. Pen- 
ney manager. 


Is that right? They're the only [not clear]. 


I'm the only one. I'm the only one digging blood. 
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That's the way parents make steps for the children. 
You know, I don't know how you say it, but we need 
born an oldest son, we don't have much choice. We got 


to follow the footstep of the father of yes-no, yes- 


no. That's what I am right now. Second and the rest 
of the brother all go away except me. I’m still work- 
ing. 


You're still healthy. 

Yeah, but the it can't make me happy. 

Still it goes. So that's why it most [not clear]. 

The rest of them go playing golf, go fishing or go 
trip to some place else. I can't go because of my in- 
come. What am I going to do? Of course, I don't have 
any mortgage. 

Well, you made steps for the other children in your 
family. 

There's a one good thing [not clear]. 

Yeah. One good thing about the me and my family is ah 
all have a nice college degree. All going to get it. 
But all the rest of the brothers have all kind of pro- 
blems. Nothing bad problem but mediocre, never accom- 
plish anything. 

Still they have their own house? 

Yeah, all have their own house. Everybody have a own 


house. No rental. Never. 


Lucky. Cindy went to college. My granddaughter going 
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to a Consumne College. Talking course in a pharmacy. 
A pharmacy. That's good. 


She lined up for a tsubaki, a tsubaki... a camelia. 


A camelia. 

She got a scholarship. 
18 ‘that right? 
A two years ago, she got the Sacramento Hiroshima Nik- 
keijin Kai. [Hiroshima Japanese Association. ] 
Is that right? She's got a sharp [not clear]. 
She's a sharp girl. 

How many grandchildren do you have? 

1h eH 

Six altogether. 

[Not 


Number two [son], has one girl and one boy. 


clear] like I say the Air Force. Number three, two 


girls. Nothing left over. She didn't get a boy. 


She balanced it. Let's see. We've got all your chil- 
dren all educated. 

Yeah. 

What college or which university? 

Or ah Kiyomi? 

This is grandchild, Kiyomi. 
I mean your grandchildren, your children's. 


Grandchildren high school [not clear]. 


State college [not clear]. 


State college? 
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Sacramento State. 

Sacramento high graduate Sacramento state college. 
College, you see. 

University? 

Sacramento State. 

Sacramento University? 

California University? 

Ummmm. 

One have a bachelor, and the other has a master. And 
my daughter has [not clear]. 

Business college. 

[Not clear] a Sacramento business scholar [not clear] 
JACL, whatever that is. 


That's Beverly? 


Yeah, Beverly. 

She [not clear]. For the reason is the computer 
machine, but as the time goes on everything go change 
around. 

It's almost over. I've got to change cassette. [Not 
clear.] Is there any problem in your coming out of 
the relocation to go to university? I mean the Chi- 


go [not clear]. 


[CHANGE CASSETTE TO #2, A & B] 
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They can't say a problem because there are order of 
some kind tension, you know. I just stay away froma 
problem. My answer arguing about it I just stay away 
from it. 
You went as a family over there, with your 3 chil- 
dren? 
Yeah. I had two children when I retired. 


So, there are difference in the age between the chil- 


dren? 

Huh? 

The age between the children. Beverly wasn't born. 
Yeah, that was after the war born. Oldest one was 
five years old when we come home. Five or six years 
old. The next one is four years old when we returned 
here. 


When you went by bus or train to Chicago? You didn't 
fly? 
No, not that. Kisha de itta no. [Went by train. ] 


Doko kara? [From where?] 


To Chicago. 

To Chicago. 

I went to two three times. 

Nan de itta ka te? [How did you get there? 


I went to three times by bus or train whatever place 


I had to go. Well, for Arkansas to Chicago I went by 
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train. On way back from Chicago to Arkansas I took a 
bus. A major thing that I first seen that the Color 
people sit on the back end of the bus. I sat front 
end of the driver. He looked at me with a strange in 
the face. But he couldn't do anything because I'm 
considered a white. 
That's right. 
Whom comes centered in the back whoever comes first is 
the neuter [not clear]. If 90% of the Black people 
sit on the back to front, that's theirs. 
That's theirs. 
That's the disillusion [not clear], you've seen now. 
From front to back, only two seats in front occupied 
by White, that's all that can do...which ever comes 
first. If then the Greyhound people they have no 
place to eat except the kitchen. Colored people only 
the kitchen. Same with the train depot. Ticket and 
the waiting room have a separate door. Set right on 
the door: "The Colored people only.” 
You didn't have any problem? 
No, I didn't have any problem. Except there out in 
Arkansas. Where sometime in a roommate, I guess, I 
stay got there from travel today Greyhound bus, was 
waiting for next bus to come to Jerome. The I happen 


to look at a man from Lodi, old man. He come from N 


Mex...ahh...Montana, I think, Issei segregated that 
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kind of Black list people. I'm making with the New- 
ell [not clear], Arkansas. He was pushed by a army 
soldier. Pushed around. So I asked him what's the 
matter. Well, he didn't say much. I mean the Nihon- 
jin say anything. But this Hakujin guy [White person] 
he's kind of half-drunk, push the Nihonjin around. He 
started to push me around too. Now at the young bus 
waiting room, the Red Cross people serving coffee 
don't get up to inside the next door she don't go try 
help nothing. Just look at us and don't do anything. 
Maybe she try to quiet the soldier boy, but she won't 
do it because, as I say, we were Oriental. But other 
than that, I just tell the old man to stay behind me. 
He's kind of scared, so he stay behind me. I don't 
take more than 15-20 minutes arguing, finally he got 
tired of me, he just moved away. But he says, "We're 
supposed to watched you guys." That's what he says. 

I don't know why he watch us for. But he used kind of 
what sort of authority. But other than that. 

But not much problem. 

No, no. He don't called it problem. But, other than 
that nothing happened. Just [not clear.} 

You didn't have any problem other than that? 

No. Just my problem that I had to help the Nihonjin 


person. Other than that I had no problem. That guy 


like that just walked away from me. 
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What about the children, did they have any problem as 
you traveled? 

After we come back? 

Yeah. 

Well, first few days, my sons had a heck of a time at 


grammar school because only a Nihonjin, you know. 

Is that right? 

Yeah, then he get pushed around, make it a quiet 
thing, like that. But then he made two-three days 
time he got tough too. He got to fight too. Well, 
then in that area, time goes on people getting used to 
it. Because six or seven years old they don't use 
better [not clear] than any nationality. 

So you had one child born before you went to the camp? 
Two of them were born before the camp. 

Both of them? 

Yeah. (18... L937, 2923. 

42 and 45. I see. Well, can you folk think of any- 
thing else that you could break the vine [not clear] 
you like that you could present in your Arkansas, in 
your relocation. What kind of set up did you have. 
Camp in life? 

Yeah. 

Well, not much different in any other camp. 


In any other camp? 


Woke up to bell, walk up to dinner. 


ae 

NAKASHIMA: So [not clear] like other difference before? 

MIYAO: Yeah, not much different from other places. 
NAKASHIMA: When you went [not clear] you said when you went from 
Chicago to Arkansas, what about Colorado. 

MIYAO: Well, from Colorado to Chicago too. 

[Parts deleted here by George Miyao. ] 

NAKASHIMA: Did the family stay in the camp? 

MIYAO: Yeah, she stayed in the camp. Because we can't 
afford [not clear]. 

M. MIYAO: Sixteen dollar a month I [not clear] kitchen. 

NAKASHIMA: Kitchen, yeah, I remember. 

MIYAO: See, it's not the money I don't afraid of. In case of 
sickness, instead of camp, we're safe, see? Outside 
we have to pay, see? That's why I left. 

NAKASHIMA: When you worked outside, what was your wage per hour, 
how did you get paid? 

MIYAO: Week? 

NAKASHIMA: Yeah. 

MIYAO: Payment? Well, the government set the price, when we 
leave here. Back at camp, the most we got was seven 
teen to nineteen, that's what I got. 

M. MIYAO: Datte shinai kara. [But didn't do anything. ] 

MIYAO: I got nineteen. 

M. MIYAO: Mista kyampu ni hairaremashita? [Mister, did you en- 


ter a camp? ] 


NAKASHIMA: Eh. Mita kotomo nain desu. [No. I have never seen 
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one. ] 
Nihon kara? [Are you from Japan? ] 
Ano, senzen ni yonjunen, Tenesi ni ittetan desu. Gak- 
Ka Da [Before the war, in 1940, I was in Tennessee. 
I was in school. ] 
Oh, Tenesi nanenka mae de? [So before you were in 
Tennessee? ] 
Sorede senso ga hajimate, zutto gakko deshita. [So 
after the war started, I was in school all the time. ] 
Kyampu o shiranai no ne. [You've never seen a camp. ] 
Ah, kyampu ni hairan hito wa [people never entered a 
camp] had trouble living in Arizona, you know. [Not 
clear.] She said her mother, she said, you know, that 
Texas [not clear] was very lucky. Why? She said the 
Hakujin are hard dying, no good, she said. You got. to 
buy gasoline you got to go way out in the road when 
you do have a real to you, that's what she said.. 
This was years ago? 
Huh? This was war time. That what she said. We 
heard that rest while a turn out [not clear] in those 
time, you know, we don't have to know, but still 
Nihonjin or whoever where ever she goes, [not clear] 
whatever results. 
I didn't know whatever problem's in school. 


Well, the eastern area, all together they're differ- 


ent people. But because they don't worry about it. 
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All there is in Colorado or [not clear] lots of Nihon- 
jin. Arizona, Phoenix area, no [not clear] lots of 
Nihonjin, that's why the west coast is a political 
area, a citizen [not clear]. But unfortunately, 
Hawaii whoever, if born there, yet 90% of Japanese 
still there. There are after us so after why do we 
have to move [not clear] here. [Parts of the follow- 
ing deleted.] Like I said the other day, during the 
war, some [not clear] of the land to make the payment. 
Most of them left house and everything. 

NAKASHIMA: [Deleted.] What about your Japanese education? 

MIYAO: Well, I went to Japanese school one [not clear] in one 
hour [not clear] day. 

NAKASHIMA: Every day? 

MIYAO: Every four or five days. So we had five days. Some 
place else they just had on Saturdays only. We had it 
every day right after the grammar school. 

NAKASHIMA: That was at the Buddhist church? 

MIYAO: Huh? 

NAKASHIMA: Where was it held? The Japanese school? Was it at 
the Buddhist temple? 

MIYAO: Yeah. But at the church lay [not clear] because other 
people came there because no way to come to [not 
clear] the little church can do...the church there. 


From there you get some for tuition. 


NAKASHIMA: How high were you able to go? 
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Well, I can't say. As a grade, but as a book. As a 
book, go high school three years, Japan's chugakko 
sannensei [third year in junior high school]. 
That's great. 
But well, I can't believe it. 
Well, I can't figure it out myself. I started ichinen 
no chugakko [first year in junior high school]. 
I can speak. 
Nihongo gakko ni yukare mashita? [Did you go to a 
Japanese school?] 
Eh, gakko wa senso mae. [School was before the war. | 
I have a problem. Just recently. Just recently, 
neighborly lady died, her brother came from Japan. 


Nihonjin? 


Kokujin [Black person], Nihonjin wife. Both came from 
Japan. He said to me, "Anta itsu Nihon kara korare- 
ta? [When did you come from Japan?]" He asked me. 


Where you able to answer? 

I answered, "I'm a American make." 

Right. ‘right. 

Because they speak [not clear] of course. The way we 
speak over here compared to Japan side we different, 
see. 

Masaye-san? 


Hai. [Yes.] 


Ano, Nihongo gakko konohen de zutto? [Well, did you 


M. MIYAO: 


NAKASHIMA: 


[About what year where you in the girls’ 


4] 


spend all your Japanese school here?] 


Jogakko. [Girls" school. ] 


Jogakko, I see. Jogakko wa ju nannen goro deska? 


school? ] 


Kochira no [this land's] twelfth grade? 
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Kochirano? [Over here?] 


Chugakko? [Junior high school?] 

High school no [not clear]. 

Japan dewa shogakko [of grammar school], just like 
kochira [over here] no grammar school, kara jogakko ni 
hairunoyo [enter into girls' school]. 
Jogakko. 

Some people wa sixth grade, sixth grade kara koto ka 
ni hairuno [from the sixth they go into high school]. 
Junior high ya ne? [it is, right?] 
Junior high ya ne? 

Rokunen sei kara nanni yukuno? [From the sixth grade 
where does one go?] Jibun de okane dashite yukuno. 
[One has to pay to go.] 

Public school. 
Public school. 

Just like over here. Like Christian level like that, 
you know. 

Mae no uchi ni itara saiho no sensei ni naru to ika- 
shite chodai itara. [If we stayed in the other house 


Quit sasetakara. 


would have become a sewing teacher. ] 
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[Had to quit.] One year...one year more de senmon ga 
aru karane [I would have become a professional]. Demo 
kochi kitara hitsuyo ga naikara [but coming here, 
there is no need of it]. 


Ga kochira dewa hitsuyo ga nai kara [there is no need 


of it here]. 


END--END 
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FROM: 


Please use a separate 


memo for each subject 1 SUBJECT: NEWS RELEASE 


FLORIN JACL 50TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


SACRAMENTO: Florin JACL is celebrating 50th Anniversary of 

the Florin Chapter on Saturday evening October 26,1986 2 the 
newly completed Sacramento Hilton Inn located Interstate 80 East 
and Arden Way West. No host cocktail starting 5:50 p.m. to 
6:30 p.m. with dinner at 6:30 p.m. Congressman Bob Matsui will 
be the keynote speaker of the evening. Master of ceremony is 
Dr. Kenneth H. Ozawa. Tickets are $25.00 per person, tax 
deductible. Tickets must be purchased prior to the event. Ticket 
outlets are California lst Bank/Downtown; 441+7900, Sumitomo Bank 
Broadway Office 443-5761; Christine Umeda, Stepping Stone 442-7836; 
Ellen Kubo/Calif lst Bank, Roseville, 969-2300; Sacramento JACL, 
Kay Kisaba 441-2188; Mary Tsukamoto, 383-3906; George Furukawa 
383-0116; Terry Mizusaka 381-0849; Paul Takehara 391-6490; 
Grace Kono 422-3672, George Miyao 391-0648; Glenn Taniguchi 
381-2302 or any member of the Florin JACL. Area code of the 
foregoing telephone numbers are (916). Alfred Tsukamoto and 
Bill Kashiwagi are co-chairperson for this event. 


William Y Kashiwagi 
Vice President, Florin JACL 
P O Box 60219, Sacramento Ca 95860 


Lae TRB eS TO i 6CsSssSshr 


THE MIYAO’S 


PIONEERS OF FLORIN 


It was early nineteen century, Charles Darwin published a paper "ORIGIN 
OF SPECIES", THE EVOLUTION. Its content states, survival of the fittest, 
only the strongest to exist in this hostile universe. To those Isseis 
of this era, with all the unfriendliness, ANTI-JAPANESE movement against 
them, they over came the handicaps, with their determination and 
GANBARTI. 


Between 1910 and 1920 the influx of women immigration entered into the 
American society. With their presence in men’s labor world, come 
children. The birth of children gave a new measure to their family life 
The coming of children created a new Village, their own social 
environment. The town of Florin was born as a Japanese community. 


The 1913 Alien Land Law threatened to destroy the economic fundation of 
Japanese immigrant society. With all the insurmonuntable obstacles, 
these strong Isseis proved Darwin’s theory. 


Believing that Anti-Japanese sentiments were rooted in ignorance of 
American public, they attempted to educate by social contact through 
establishing Japanese Association as a political organization which 
exerted a powerful influence. In order for them to be successful, Issei 
felt that children must be educated in Americam schools and become 
Americans. They also stressed them to have a good moral standard and 
for this, they established churches. Florin Buddhist Church was borned 
ciois. 


Seventy years is very small part of American history, but to Japanese 
Americans, it is millennum. Their aggressive attitude and perseverance, 
they have survived the obstacles of hostility. Let us give to these 
Pioneers, our greatest approbation. Without their fore-sightedness, we 
would not be able to celebrate this FLORIN BUDDHIST CHURCH’S 70th 
ANNIVERSARY. 


THIS, A DAY OF TRIBUTE TO OUR TRUE PIONEERS / 
Tokumatsu- and Yae Miyao were among the original Pioneers who have 
conceived the establishment of our FLORIN BUDDHIST CHURCH. We, the 


Miyao’s, George, Martin, ¢ Herbert, deceased », Walter, Jesse, Maxine, 
Helene, and Irene, express sincere thanks to our Dear Pioneers. 


BEST WISHES TO ALL FLORINITES 


Lb Se I MS yr Pe os eS 


THE TRIBUTE TO TOKUMASTU AND YAE MIYAO 
THE TRUE PIONEERS 
OCTOBER 1988 


GENEALOGY: a chart or recorded history of the 

ancestry or decent of a person or family. The MIYAO 

family is no exception. If one is to trace the root 
of family in Japan,it is very important to trace one’s family crest. The 
MIYAO crest is a Takeda-bishi —- Takeda-diamond shape or Takeda-lozenge. 
The decendent of Miyao family goes back to the 14th century. 


Around 1790, Miyao Jutaro I. married and raised seven children -—four sons 
and three daughters. Kinu, third dauaqhter of Jutaro married RYONOSUKE 
SHIMADA about 1850 who adopted the Miyao surname, (Yoshi). Thus the 
subsequent generations of this famiy became Miyao instead of Shimada. 
Between them they raised six children - five sons and one daughter. 
TOKUMASTU was the third. son of RYONOSUKE and Kinu, his first wife and 
Sumino, his second wife. | 


It was a year 1880, a son was born — TOKUMASTU,in Hiroshima Ken, Asagun, 
Furuichi Mura. At the tender age of seventeen, being very restless and 
active, with all this possession in one suitcase, decided to join his 
oldest brother in Hawaii. For two years he endured the hardship working 
in the sugar cane fields. At the age of nineteen he again decided to 
take another adventurous trip to the mainland of America to seek his 
fortune. He landed in Sacramento County and for the next eight years he 
worked as a migrant worker, picking fruits and other farm activities. 


After working eight years in the State, he felt it was a time for him 
to seek a wife and raise a_ family. Instead of marriage by proxy, "the 
picture bride", he wrote a letter to his father, RYONOSUKE, in Japan to 
look for a prospective wife, an adventurous young lady who was to take a 
chance with him in a far away country to seek a fortune. 


At the young age of twenty - seven, he went back to Japan to marry a 
petite, young and adventurous. lady who was only seventeen years old. 
This lady was born in 1890 in Asagun, Imuro-mura in Hiroshima. He and 
bride, Yae, departed for America to seek their fortune. It was 1907 they 


started their farm in East Florin (Jackson). They leased a small 
portion of the land. from. the Jackson family (The 49’s).There, they 
harvested qrapes and strawberries. Their first child was born 


prematurely, the subsequent births were happy events. It was 1911 their 
first son George was born. They stayed on the Jackson farm for three 
years and they felt they should be independent. They leased fifty acres 
of vineyard from the Debsonis. (Anti-Alien Act prohibited purchase of 
land).This farm was located nee of Perkins Road and Florin Road. 


o binges) 
From 1911 to 1920 this couple raised five boys — George, Martin, 
Herbert, Walter and Jesse. During WWI they made enough money to 


relocate back to their FURUSATO. We can appreciate their yearning for 
Japan. It is a natural for ISSEI to yearn for FURUSATO. 


Back to good old Florin in 1922 due to economic and social reasons. 
After their return from Japan, three dauqthers were born, Maxine, Helene 
and Irene. From 1922 to 1929 he worked as a miqrant laborer, whereas 
his wife, Yae, worked at the basket factory. Finally in 1929 they felt 
that they must establish a home and so they purchased the historic SEVEN 
MILE HOUSE FARM now known as the Lindale subdivision. There,they raised 


Grapes and strawberries. 


They believed that religion and education are the most vital essence for 
an existence in this’ society. It was obvious’ they insisted their 
children attend church and get as much education that economy permitted. 
There were two expressions they have constantly uttered to the members 
of the family. They were "MAKERUNA-YO" and "GANBARE-YO". It was no 
wonder that their offsprings have attained their goals. 


This couple had courage. They perservered against insurmountable 
hardships. Rascism denied them employments or decent housings. Accepting 
no welfare, raising eight children, endured all these obstacles, they 
survived. 


At the ripe old age of seventy-six, this adventurous and energetic man 
passed away, and also his life long mate, Yae, died at the age of 
eighty-two. They came to live in a small town in America at the young 
age and lived through sixty-five years. They had their dreams and met 
their dreams. Though their beginnings were humble, they left the legacy 
in their adopted country, AMERICA. 

GO WEST, YOUNG MAN, GO WEST !! 


THE CHILDREN AND OFFSPRINGS OF TOKUMASTU & YAE 


NISET SANSEI YONSET NISET SANSEI YONSE! 
GEORGE JESSE 
+ GE0.JR. & TANAKA, JUDIE MICHELLE, GEOFFREY + PATRICIA 
MASAYE GARY & OKITA, GEORGIA DIANE, ERIK KIYOKO TERESA & FONG, BUCKTON 
SHISHIDO BEVERLY & TANAKA, ERNEST CYNTHIA, KIYOMI TOKUYOSHI JANICE & FUJITA, BRIAN BRIAN JR. ROGER 
MARTIN MAXINE 
+ MARY ANN + BRIAN & TANAKA, PATTY DANNY, GREG. , ROBERT 
YUKIKO STANLEY & FUKUYANA, JOANNE #§ JOHN, MARISSA, MICHAEL KANEO ERNEST 
YAMASHITA KENNETH & LOWE, KAREN CHERYL, DERRICK, KLINTON YAMAMOTO DAVID 
JUDY & KANEMOTO, EDWIN SCOTT, KEITH MICHAEL & HIROMOTO, CAROL LANCE 
HERBERT (deceased) SUSAN 
+ MASAHARU & TERUKO TWO SONS & DAUGHTER JUDY 
CHIEKO (CHICHIBU) 
HELENE : 
WALTER , DENNIS & DOIDA, SHARON DARREN, RYAN 
+ LLOYD & GONZALES,LUZ PETER TOM IOKA 
ELYSE USHI JIMA, NAQE JAYNE 
YAMAJI CAROLYN & MOORE, JAMES DEREK, IAN IRENE 
CHARLOTTE & MICUS, CHARLES ERIN, ALLISON ee DARRYL 
ROSS MELVYN MARC & WENKE 
DEAN SHISHIDO 


BEST WISHES AND HAPPY REUNTON 
FROM THE MIYAO*"S FAaAMTLY 


